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Columbia Auibersity 


In the City of New Pork 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 6 to August 13, 1926 


Courses will be offered in many subjects in the different schools 
of Columbia University, parallel and equivalent to those of the aca- 
demic year, counting toward the degrees of A.B., B.S., A.M., M.S., 
Ph.D., LL.B., and various diplomas of Teachers College. 


GREEK 


Elementary Course (=Entrance Greek a) 
Professor Eugene Tavenner 
Xenophon (=Entrance Greek b) Sophocles (College Course) 
Professor Eugene Tavenner Professor Clinton W. Keyes 
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LATIN 
Elementary Course (For Beginners) Prose Composition (College Course) 
Mr. Irving C. Demarest : , Dr. Robert S. Rogers 
Caesar, Gallic War (=Entrance Latin 3) Earlier Roman Literature of the Republic 
Professor Clinton W. Keyes Vereil. Aeneid Professor rT P. ~ 
: , ie ae aE ergil, Aenei Advanced Course 
Vergil, Aeneid (=Entrance Latin 5) ' Professor Charles Knapp 


Mr. Irving C. Demarest 


Cicero: Intensive Study (= Entrance Latin 4) 
Dr. John E. Barss 


Cicero: Selected Orations( = Entrance Latin 4) 
Dr. John E. Barss 


Prose Composition (=Entrance Latin 6) 
Dr. John E. Barss 

Prose Composition (For Teachers) 
Professor Hubert M. Poteat 

Livy (College Course) 
Professor Frank H. Cowles 

Odes of Horace (College Course) 


Dr. Robert S. Rogers 


The Latin of the Middle Ages 
Mr. Richard McKeon 
The Roman Historians 
Professor Hubert M. Poteat 
Roman Satire 
Professor Karl P. Harrington 
Prose Composition (For the A.M. degree) 
Professor Charles Knapp 
The Roman World of Caesar, Cicero, Vergil 
Professor Frank H. Cowles 
Teaching Latin in Secondary Schools 
Miss Frances E. Sabin 
Demonstration Class in Beginning Latin 
Miss Frances E. Sabin 


ANCIENT HISTORY 


Ancient History (General Course) Mr. Maxwell H. Savelle 


Source History of Greece 
Professor Caspar J. Kraemer, Jr. 


Hellenistic Civilization from Alexander to 


Augustus 
Professor William L. Westermann 


PUBLIC LECTURES ON GREEK AND LATIN SUBJECTS 


For Announcement of Summer Session of 1926, Address the 
Secretary of Columbia University, New York City. 
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Harrington’s Roman Elegiac Poets 
8 8 


Edited by Kart Pomeroy Harrincton, Professor of the 
Latin Language and Literature, Wesleyan University. Cloth, 
12mo., 444 pages, with introduction and notes. $1.80. Text 
edition, $0.60. 


A jupicious selection from the whole field of Roman elegy, 
with suitable introductory matter and English comments, is 
presented in this volume. The selections have been confined 
strictly to poems written in the elegiac measure, and include 
the best of Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius, and Ovid. 

Extensive notes and cross-references assist the student to a 
comprehensive knowledge of this type of Roman poetry, while 
the Introduction gives a brief account of its origin and develop- 
ment and the share in this movement borne by each author 
represented. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 














Ready in March, 1926 
JUNIOR LATIN LESSONS 


D’OOGE AND ROEHM 


N LINE with the recommendations of the Classical Investigation in spirit, 

content, and method, this new book meets the present-day demand for a Latin 
book easy enough for seventh-grade pupils to study with interest and profit. 
Easy lessons, beautiful illustrations, frequent dialogues and stories, interesting 
descriptions of Roman life and customs, Latin songs, and a Latin play, all contribute 
towards making the subject appealing to boys and girls of Junior-High-School age. 
The authors, who are both teachers of experience, have submitted their material 
to the test of actual class-room use in trial form before publication. 


BOOK ONE In press 
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MR. HENRY BRADFORD SMITH ON 
LIBERAL EDUCATION VERSUS 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


In The Open Court, for November, 1921 (35.697- 

701), there was an article entitled The Meaning of 
Liberal Study, by Henry Bradford Smith. Mr. Smith 
thinks that liberal study should be free, catholic, 
humane, disinterested. What he means he explains 
thus: 
...An insight is catholic, when it is alive to more than 
a single point of view and when it is aware that points 
of view conflict.... A mind's attitude is humane, when 
it has come to rate its own point of view as of no more 
worth than that of other minds.... The pursuit of 
truth is disinterested when it has ceased to serve and 
gratify our merely private desires... . 

Our tentative analysis, then, yields this result. 
A man is free in so far as this decentralization of himself 
has been profoundly brought about and liberal studies 
are precisely those best calculated to produce this 
same effect. It is clear that our list of liberal pursuits 
will contain none that produce merely vocational 
aptitudes, for these have an eye to private and, in- 
directly, an eye to public advantage of a different sort. 
A man may gain his private aims the more effectually 
because of a liberal education or he may renounce his 
rivate aims the more intelligently for the like reason. 
t is not the purpose ofa liberal edestdlen, if our analy- 
sis be correct, to effect these or any other concrete 
ends. Rather it will leave the result in the case of each 
one the less determinable, the less easy to predict. 
In a word it will leave one free. It will provide one 
with so many-sided an outlook upon the world that his 
decision to make of himself what he will will be based 
upon what may fairly be called a rational ground. 

e will have become a responsible agent and will 
accept the consequences of his decision as those of his 
own choosing. 

Suppose on the other hand that the public curric- 
ulum has become ‘‘vocationalized”’, in recognition of 
the fact that the majority can never receive a liberal 
training. You propose to prepare this child, who is the 
father of the man, for ‘“‘life’’, you say. Yea, for life, 
but not for a life of his own choosing. You have got 
hold of him, too young to judge, and, by a special 
education, you have settled his destiny in advance, 
ou have made the possibility of future choice abortive. 

is is the essential sin against the holy spirit of man. 
It is also the stuff of which social revolutions are made, 
for deep down in his heart he will harbor his resent- 
ment. His destiny has not been one of his own making 
and he is in no way bound to accept its consequences. 
In point of fact where lies the richest soil for social 
unrest? Is it not among the class of vocationally 
trained, who feel that they have been somehow de- 
rived of their spiritual birthright? In this direction 
es one of the most deep-seated causes of moral dis- 
content... . 


The foregoing paragraph contains one of the wisest 
and most penetrating utterances I have seen on the 
subject of vocational training and vocational guidance. 
True vocational guidance is possible only to omnis- 
which is capable not only of 


clence—omniscience 
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taking into account the present achievements (or lack 
of achievements) and the present environment of a 
pupil, but of foreseeing, inerrantly, the possibilities in 
that pupil, under certain other conditions, widely 
different. It is in many ways fortunate that the ever- 
changing ideas (?) of educators make so little headway, 
except among other educators. The great public is 
only a little more unaffected by these ideas than is the 
great body of teachers, many of whom, without read- 
ing about education or taking courses in education or 
in educational administration, after all, by inward 
grace and endless devotion, do far better work than is 
done by many who have enjoyed endless summer 
sessions at the feet of various educational Gamaliels. 
Long before I had seen Mr. Smith’s most excellent 
presentation of the matter, I had said to myself and toa 
few of my intimates that, if the public should ever 
really wake up to the implications of vocational guid- 
ance, it would be minded to tear limb from limb those 
who have been responsible for this particular diversion 
of educational energy. I know of no more perfect way 
to develop a certain sort of caste system—TI had almost 
said a system of peonage—than vocational guidance. 
The vocational guidance expert is, in my judgment, 
more to be feared by the working classes, so-called, 
than are the most rabid exploiters of labor in the in- 
dustrial world. Fortunate, then, has it been for the 
vocational expert that his work has not been taken 
seriously by the public. 

Royce somewhere remarks, in substance, that it is 
those misfortunes of life that cannot be foreseen which 
particularly discourage us—those slips of destiny, the 
fruit of a seemingly hard and unrelenting providence. 
A man must be an optimist indeed, who imagines that 
scientific prophecy will one day banish all the tragedy 
with which our common human nature is beset. Now 
liberal studies are those which create the free man and 
they do this by saving him from the grasp of grosser 
circumstance. They prepare for life, but for no par- 
ticular life, for no special vocation. Their applica- 
tions will, accordingly, be incidental to their pursuit 
and not ends in themselves. They will purport to 
furnish a general theory of the universe, to which the 
particularities of daily life may be attached. The 
world of common ee is a collection of concrete 
objects largely out of conscious relation to one another. 
The liberally-trained mind is forever seeking out the 
connections of things, uniting the discreet parts of the 
world in one intelligible whole, interpolating, filling in, 
creating continuity, bringing individual facts under an 
abstract point of view... . 

... the disinterested interest in truth for its own 
sake...is the very soul and substance of our human 
progress. Had the Greek geometers professed no 
curiosity in the properties of conic sections, the science 
of navigation and many another science would not 
have been born.... he work of Marconi became 
possible for the first time when the theoretical labors 
of Faraday, Maxwell, and Hertz had been consum- 
mated. The American genius for practical inventions, 
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of which we are prone to boast over-much, depends upon 
scientific research, which calls for genius of a rarer sort. 
Industrial triumphs occur as almost necessary inci- 
dents, when liberal knowledge has reached its full 
fruition. CHARLES KNAPP 





THE RELIGIOUS ELEMENT IN THE SILVAE 
OF PUBLIUS PAPINIUS STATIUS' 


Mr.D.A.Slater, in the Introduction to his translation 

of the Silvae of Publius Papinius Statius?,writes about 
Statius as follows (9): 
...the pagan through whose verse shines at times so 
touching a piety and so religious a devotion, that 
down to Dante’s day, if not later, he was thought to 
have been in secret and at heart a Christian.... 

Tempting though it is, I shall not ask whether 
Statius was or was not a Christian; it will be my 
purpose merely to trace, with special reference to the 
Silvae, the religious devotion of the poet and his 
friends. 

Statius, like Tibullus, was a believer in the Roman 
gods, with occasional moments of scepticism in regard 
to the powers of those gods, if we may take what he 
says in the Silvae as the real expression of his religious 
feeling. In the poem which celebrates the recovery of 
Rutilius Gallicus from a severe illness (1.4) are these 
words (1): Estis, 10, supert. While his young friend, 
Crispinus, is away from the city, Statius will aid him 
with vows and prayers (5.2.159): hinc votis animum 
precitbusque iuvabo. Statius prays (3.2.1-49) to the 
gods of the sea to protect his patron, Maecius Celer, 
who is about to voyage to Egypt. Statius invokes 
Neptune, Castor and Pollux, the Nereids, Palaemon 
and his goddess-mother, Amphion, Aeolus. The 
prayer is answered, for the West Wind blows favorably. 
Statius makes vows for the recovery of his friend, 
Rutilius Gallicus. Compared with those of the Senate 
and the people they are humble, but, as he says (1.4. 
130-131) 

sed saepe deis hos inter honores 
gaespes et exiguo placuerunt farra salino. 
Statius occasionally expresses scepticism concerning 
the gods. They did not see fit to answer the prayers of 
Abascantus for the recovery of the latter’s wife from her 
illness, which leads Statius to query (5.1.154-155): 

Quid probitas aut casta fides, quid numina prosunt 

culta deum? 

In one of the most delicately conceived poems (5.4), 
Statius ascribes to some crimen his inability to sleep 
(1-3): 

Crimine quo merui, iuvenis, placidissime divum, 

quove errore miser, donis ut solus egerem, 

Somne, tuis? 

The gods can be moved by tears, by suppliant hands, 
by vows, by prayers. One of the Amores, addressing 
Venus in behalf of Stella, whose love for Violentilla 
is unanswered, says (1.2.67—69): 
At quondam lacrimis et supplice dextra 
et votis precibusque virum concede moveri, 
oO genetrix.... 


IStatius will be cited by the edition of John S. Phillimore (Ox- 
ford, Classical Texts Series, 1917). 
*Oxford: at the Clarendon 


ress (1908). 


Venus complies with Amor's behest and the entreaties 
of Stella (1.2.137-138): 

sed dabitur® iuveni cui tu, mea summa potestas, 

nate, cupis. 

There is the same touch of melancholy at the thought 
of death in the lines of Statius which we meet in the 
elegies of Tibullus. The beauties wrought by man’s 
hands must pass away (5.1.10), and man, too, must die 
(2.1.218-219): 

Quicquid init ortus, finem timet. Ibimus omnes, 
ibimus: immensis urnam quatit Aeacus umbris, 
In 5.5, a poem of deep feeling and beauty, comparable 
to the laments of Catullus for his brother, Statius 
mourns the death of his adopted son, snatched away 
in boyhood. Statius bids the Muses tell him what 
secret rites or altars he has defiled, that he should 

suffer so poignantly (3-8): 
Quae vestra sorores 

orgia, Pieriae, quas incestavimus aras? 

Dicite, post poenam liceat commissa fateri. 

Numquid inaccesso posui vestigia luco? 

Num vetito de fonte bibi? quae culpa, quis error 

quem luimus tantus? 

His bereavement evokes the following plaint (5.5.77- 
78): 
Nonne horridus tdem 

invidia superos iniustaque Tartara pulsem? 
Statius in his poems had sought to console others in 
their bereavement: Flavius Ursus, in the loss of a 
slave-boy (2.6); Abascantus, in the death of his wife 
(5.1); Claudius Etruscus, in the loss of his father 
(3.3); Melior, in the death of his adopted son, Glaucias 
(2.1). Now that his own son has died, he calls for aid 
and comfort upon those whose sorrow he has tried to 
alleviate (5.5.43-45): 

Nunc tempus, amici, 
quorum ego manantis oculos et saucia tersi 
pectora: reddite opem, saevas exsolvite gratis. 

Statius writes about the death of his father, in a poem 
(5.3) which, while less passionate than that lamenting 
the death of his son, is nevertheless an affectionate 
tribute to the merits of an excellent father. The poet 
wonders (19-27) about the fate of the father’s spirit, 
whether it dwells in the heavens, reviewing the rerum 
elementa, or in Hades, among the blessed shades, by 
Lethe’s waters, in company with Homer and Hesiod. 
He mentions (41-43) some of the offerings commonly 
made on the pyre: saffron, cinnamon, sweet-smelling 
herbs. Statius concludes the poem (277-287) by 
imploring the king of the shades and Juno to drive 
away the torches and the snaky locks of the Furies, to 
cause the barking of Cerberus to cease, to hide the 
Centaurs, Hydra, and Scylla in secluded vales, to 
compel Charon to make room among the shades for his 
father—all traditional material of a pagan Hades. 

The spirits of the departed return to earth, Statius 
believes, to comfort those they love. Glaucias is to re 
turn, to ease the sorrow of Melior (2.1.227-234) by 
telling him that the dead’ do not die. We have one 
reference to the worship of the spirits of the dead, in 


‘As subject supply Violentilla, 
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3.3, @ poem of consolation, addressed to Etruscus, on 
the death of his father (211-214): 
Semper odoratis spirabunt floribus arae, 
semper et Assyrios felix bibet urna liquores 
et lacrimas, qui maior honos. Hic sacra litabit 
manibus eque tua tumulum tellure levabit. 


That the dead appeared in the underworld just as they 
appeared when they had died is a persistent belief 
among the Romans. In 2.1, Statius consoles Melior by 
declaring that Glaucias went to Hades with no blemish 
due to illness (154-157): 

Gratum est, Fata, tamen quod non mors lenta 

iacentis 

exedit puerile decus, manisque subivit 

integer et nullo temeratus corpora damno, 

qualis erat. 

The pyre is crowned with flowers: blossoms of Cilicia, 
Indian herbs, perfumes from Arabia, Pharos, Palestine 
(159-161). 

The persons in whom Statius is interested are, like 
him, believers in the pagan gods. Statius pictures the 
religious devotion of Priscilla, the wife of Abascantus, 
in the interest of her husband (5.1.71~-74): 

Sed meliore via dextros tua vota marito 

promeruere deos, dum nocte dieque fatigas 

numina, dum cunctis supplex advolveris aris 

et mitem genium domini praesentis adoras. 
Abascantus, in turn, in his distress at the illness of his 
wife, turns to the gods for aid (5.1.161—165): 

Ille modo infernae nequiquam flumina Lethes 

incorrupta rogat, nunc anxius omnibus aris 

illacrimat signatque foris et pectore terget 
limina; nunc magni vocat exorabile numen 

Caesaris. 

The recovery of Rutilius Gallicus from illness is as- 
cribed to Apollo and Aesculapius; and Apollo is repre- 
sented by Statius as lending assistance, because of the 
honor paid him in the games of Apollo (1.4.96-97): 
neque enim frustra mihi nuper honora 

carmina patricio pueri sonuistis in ostro. 

The Romans could buy freedom from the torments in 
the underworld by making vows to divinity. Statius 
represents Priscilla, on her death bed, bidding her 
husband vow a statue of gold in the Capitoline Temple 
(5.1.192~193): 

“sic ego nec Furias nec deteriora videbo 

Tartara et Elysias felix admittar in oras’’. 

In 2.1.183-188, Statius bids Melior have no fear for 
Glaucias in Hades: 

Pone metus letique minas desiste vereri: 

illum nec terno latrabit Cerberus ore, 

nulla Soror flammis, nulla assurgentibus hydris 

terrebit; quin ipse avidae trux navita cumbae 

interius sterilis ripas et adusta subibit 

litora, ne puero dura ascendisse facultas. 

Turning now to the private religious rites of the 
Romans, we note that marriage is celebrated in 1.2, on 
the occasion of the marriage of Stella and Violentilla; 
and that, although the treatment of the subject is 
highly colored by the imagination of the poet, the main 

y g I 
elements of a marriage ceremony are present. The hills 
of the city resound with music; Paean, with his plect- 
tum, and the nine Muses, brandishing as many marriage 
torches, are there. The mother of Aeneas acts as 








pronuba and prepares the tori et sacra (13). Phoebus, 

Bacchus, and Mercury bring garlands. Guests throng 

the gates; halls and thresholds are WMaten with virgae. 

Love and the Graces scatter roses, lilies, violets. 

The day of the marriage scarcely arrives (229-231), 
et iam socialia praesto 

omina, iam festa fervet domus utraque pompa. 

Fronte virent postes, effulgent compita flammis... . 
All the people of the city, high and low alike, attend 
the marriage. Hymen, Juno, Concord are there. 
The poem concludes with a prayer to Cynthia and 
Lucina, that the happy pair may be blessed with 
children. 

Mention is made in 5.5.70 of anointing the infant 
step-son of Statius, and singing a carmen genitale— 
part, probably, of the ceremony of the dies lustricus. 
The birth of a child, under the guardianship of Lucina, 
is celebrated with sacrifice and jubilation. In 4.8 
Statius bids Naples fling open the doors of the gods 
above, adorn the doors of the temples with garlands, 
burn incense, <templa> Sabaeis nubibus et pecudum 
fibris spirantibus imple (1-2), for Lucina has come to 
Menecrates for the third time (22). Statius complains 
because Menecrates did not send a runner with tidings 
of the birth (34-40): 

Tantane me decuit vulgari gaudia fama 

noscere? cumque tibi vagiret tertius infans, 

protinus ingenti non venit nuntia cursu 

littera quae festos cumulare altaribus ignis 

et redimire chelyn postisque ornare iuberet 

Albanoque cadum sordentem promere fumo 

et cantu signare diem? 

A riotous Saturnalia on the Calends of December, at 
the expense of the Emperor Domitian, is described in 
1.6. At dawn, nuts, fruits, figs, and other sweets are 
poured forth for the people. In the caveae of the thea- 
ters, the people, high and low, receive dainties and wine 
(43-45): 

Una vescitur omnis ordo mensa, 

parvi, femina, plebs, eques, senatus: 

libertas reverentiam remisit. 

Games follow; women fight in the armor of men, and 
dwarfs engage in deadly combat. As evening comes on, 
the riotousness grows (70-74): 

Hoc plaudunt grege Lydiae tumentes, 

illo cymbala tinnulaeque Gades; 

illic agmina confremunt Syrorum, 

hic plebs scenica quique comminutis 

permutant vitreis gregale sulphur. 

Birds fall from the sky, bearing gifts, for which the 
rioters scramble. The people acclaim the Emperor. 
A flammeus orbis, lighting up the heavens, brings the 
festival to a conclusion. 

We have the rites of Hercules mentioned in 3.1, a 
poem celebrating the dedication by Pollius of a temple 
to Hercules at Surrentum. The building of the temple 
was suggested to Pollius when he and Statius, with 
their slaves, were celebrating the day of Trivia, with 
feasting, along the shore of the sea. A storm arose, and 
the celebrants were forced to seek shelter in a small 
casa, which served as a shrine for Hercules (82-85): 


Stabat dicta sacri tenuis casa nomine templi 
et magnum Alciden humili lare parva premebat, 
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fluctivagos nautas scrutatoresque profundi 

vix operire capax. 
While they were%heltered in the casa, Hercules stole 
into the heart of Pollius, urging him to build an ade- 
quate shrine. Statius describes the festival of Hercu- 
les, on the occasion of the dedication of the new 
temple: the blare of the trumpets, the hum of the con- 
testants along the shore, the games of quoits, javelin 
throwing, and wrestling. Hercules is represented by 
Statius as promising to Pollius, in return for these 
honors, a long life and a sturdy race of descendants 
(184-186): 

Sic ait; et tangens surgentem altaribus ignem 

populeaque ‘movens albentia tempora silva 

et Styga et aetherii iuravit fulmina Patris. 
Stella, whose marriage is celebrated in 1.2, was a 
member of the quindecimviri, for one of the arguments 
which Venus uses to win Violentilla for Stella is (176- 
177) 

certe iam nunc Cybeleia movit 

limina et Euboicae carmen legit ille Sibyllae. 
The Pontifex Maximus, the Salii, the augurs, the 
astrologers, and the Luperci are mentioned incidentally 
in 5.3. Statius’s father had been a teacher, and the 
poet, his son, writing about the subjects which the 
elder Statius was wont to teach his charges, says (178- 
184): 

Sub te Dardanius facis explorator opertae, 

qui Diomedei celat penetralia furti, 

crevit et inde sacrum didicit puer; arma probator 

monstrasti Saliis praesagumque aethera certi 

auguribus, cui Chalcidicum fas volvere carmen, 

cur Phrygii lateat coma flaminis; et tua multum 

verbera succincti formidavere Luperci. 
On first blush, one might think that the elder Statius 
actually taught a future Pontifex Maximus, pro- 
spective Salii, augurs, astrologers, and Luperci the 
lore of their respective orders; but Statius seems to 
mean rather that his father taught the boys such 
matters concerning these men as was lawful; for he 
goes on to say, that (even though one boy, who had 
learned these things from the elder Statius, really 
became Pontifex Maximus), the boys had gone, one, 
perhaps, as a governor in the East, another, to re- 
strain the Iberians. 

Mention of Domitian as a god occurs ad nauseam. 
I shall content myself with two citations. In 4.1, a 
poem celebrating the seventeenth consulship of Domi- 
tian, Janus is represented as rejoicing in the fact 
(11-15): 

Ipse etiam immensi reparator maximus aevi 

attollit vultus, et utroque a limine gratis 

Ianus agit, quem tu vicina Pace ligatum 

omnia iussisti componere bella novique 

in leges iurare fori. 
Again, in the poem in which Statius consoles Abas- 
cantus for the loss of Priscilla, are these words con- 
cerning Domitian, the god (5.1.37-39): 

notat ista deus qui flectit habenas 

orbis et humanos propior Iove digerit actus, 

maerentemque videt.... 
Wasuincton Square Cottece, E_l EDWARD BUuRRISS 
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MARTIAL 9.73.7 AGAIN 


In THe CLAssicAL WEEKLY 19.66 Miss Gertrude 
Hirst protests against the assumption that in 9.73.7, 
At me littervlas stulti docuere parentes, Martial is 
guilty of grievous ingratitude to his parents, and she 
suggests that probably the line is a parody of Vergil 
Aen. 1.392. That Martial has parodied Vergil in thig 
passage is not quite so certain as Miss Hirst seems to 
think; but she is undoubtedly right in arguing against a 
solemn interpretation of Martial’s words as _ serious 
information that reveals the poet's attitude towards 
learning and towards his parents. When the single 
line in question is studied in its true perspective, 
merely as a part of the poem from which it has been 
taken, its personal significance immediately dwindles, 
‘Here’s a scurvy, ignorant cobbler’, says Martial, in 
so many words, ‘who has fallen heir to the estate of his 
deceased patron, while 1 am still poor 1. What is the 
use of all the learning with which my parents go 
stupidly endowed me, when stitching shoes can bring 
a dolt a gift like that’ This is merely the sort of smal] 
coin which passes currency so frequently in our own 
day, when, for example, tired teachers remark cynically 
on the material accumulations of a ‘Red’ Grange or a 
‘Jack’ Dempsey. It is the sort of semiserious banter in 
which the ever insolvent Martial constantly indulges; 
again and again he berates the fickle judgment of 
a society which meted out its material rewards so 
blindly and inequitably. Thus in 5.56 he advises a 
father against a course of higher education for his son: 
if he is looking for a money-making career, let him 
become a citharoedus, a choraules, a praeco, or an archi- 
tectus. We know abundantly in what low esteem 
Martial held these occupations. So in 1.76 Flaccus is 
warned that the pursuit of the Muses brings no worldly 
reward; this is to be got in the Roman forum (IJlhe 
aera sonant, 13). In 10.74 a mournful contrast is 
drawn between the meager earnings of the begging 
poet (Martial) and the easily-won bags of gold of the 
charioteer Scorpus; so, too, in 10.76 the threadbare 
Maevius and the resplendent Incitatus, poet and 
charioteer respectively, are thrown side by side in two 
pregnant lines (8-9) that make the conclusion easy. 
These passages will sufficiently illustrate our point, 
though a number of others of the same essential pur- 
port might be cited (e. g. 3.59, 5.16, 6.8, 11.1.15~-16). 

That Martial was no lover of grammar and gram- 
marians per se numerous pointed jibes bear witness. 
But neither was he an unredeemed Philistine, as is 
abundantly shown by his jealous devotion to the art of 
writing poetry, his fondness for the works of poets past 
and present, and the genuine esteem which he enter- 
tained for several learned men in the circle of his 
acquaintance (e. g. Quintilian, Pliny the Younger, 
Silius Italicus, Decianus, Regulus). Martial in a 
happier and saner mood is presented to us in §.13. 
Whatever bitterness he feels and evinces in such pass- 
ages as 9.73.7 is directed, not against his parents and 
the education they have given him, but against the 
senseless taste of an age which failed so wretchedly in 
appraising literary worth. But then, too, we must re- 
member that in Martial the personal factor is large, 
and his sharply expressed opinions must be taken 
generally magno cum grano por 


1 return for a moment to the matter of parodies of 
Vergil in Martial. in 10.3.7-8, 

Voce ut loquatur psittacus coturnicis 

et concupiscat esse Canus ascaules?, 
there is something of an echo of Eclogues 8.56: 

certent et cycnis ululae, sit Tityrus Orpheus. 
The reversal from the idea of emulation in the Vergilian 
passage to that of selfdemotion in Martial would make 
parody all the more effective. 


Brown University Joun W. Spaeth, JR. 
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CATULLUS 1.7 


—doctis, Iuppiter, et laboriosis— 


When Catullus, in dedicating his book of verses to 
Nepos', called his friend’s Outline of History ‘com- 
pact with lore and industry’, was he wholly in ear- 
nest, or was he half humorously, half ironically de- 
scribing a work, now lost to us, which fell far short of 
being the acme of laborious scholarship? 

In the first place, we know that Nepos was no ‘high- 
brow’. He disliked philosophy, and openly expressed 
his dislike of it in a letter to Cicero (Frag. 5). In 
Pelopidas 1.1 he says he is taking special pains to 
write biography, not history. 

Furthermore, if we turn to the Lives that have been 
preserved from his De Viris Illustribus, admittedly his 
greatest work, we shall find that here was a man who 
could never have written such an erudite work as 
that which Catullus describes. I need not go into the 
unscientific and unscholarly methods which Nepos 
employed in composing his masterpiece, nor make 
more than passing mention of his errors of names and 
dates. I do, however, want to point out a few ex- 
amples of his delightful humor, and of his ability to 
tell a good story—attributes which are not commonly 
possessed by the author of a learned dissertation. 

Nepos always seeks the interesting thing about his 
characters, rather than the fact that is important 
historically. Hence he writes line upon line describing 
such interesting trivialities as Epaminondas’s music 
and dancing lessons (Epam. 2.1), his humorous repagtee 
with Meneclides (Epam. 5), his request for the absurd 
tomb inscription (Epam. 8.3—5), or the account (in 
Alcibiades 11.4) of Alcibiades’s versatile ability to 
surpass all men in the peculiar accomplishments for 
which they were famous: fuisse apud Thraecos, homi- 
nes vinolentos, rebusque veneriis deditos; hos quoque 
in his rebus antecessisse. Nepos also livens his bio- 
graphies now and then with a pun, e. g. in the story of 
Cimon (1.2), who married his sister non magis amore 
quam more ductus, or, with a touch of grim humor, 
e. g. in the account of the death of Epaminondas 
(Epam. 9.4), ‘‘Satis’’, inquit, ‘‘vixi, invictus enim 
moriar”’. These are only a few of the many instances of 
that note of liveliness and urbanity of style which 
makes Nepos such good reading. The Lives are not 
learned, nor are they toilsome. 

The Chronica, the work to which Catullus refers, 
traced in three volumes the history of the world from 
the earliest times to Nepos’s own days. If we accept 
the theory that ‘the style is‘the man’, does it seem 
quite logical that the sort of man who wrote in the 
lively, interesting, often humorous style which I have 
noted above could have composed so copious a com- 
pendium of learning as seems to be indicated by 
Catullus’s verses (1.5-7), if those verses are taken 
seriously, at their face value? 

ausus es unus Italorum 


‘omne aevum tribus explicare chartis, 
doctis, Iuppiter, et laboriosis. 
See 
af ~ course this poem was not placed by Catullus himself 


the present collection of his poems. at it was meant, 
however, to accompany some sort of little collection is certain. 


Besides, we have a direct mention of the Chronica in 
Ausonius (Epp. 16.1) as instar fabularum. 

If, further, we take into consideration the fact that 
Nepos and Catullus came from the same region of 
northern Italy, and that their close friendship, as 
Mme. Guillemin points out?, probably began before 
they started for Rome, is it not very possible that the 
verses in question were meant to be merely a bit of 
humorous irony between friends? Catullus is clearly 
giving a rather extravagant tribute to the work of his 
friend. The humor of the words doctis ... et laboriosis 
was, of course, not intended for the public. Catullus 
intended his jest as ‘entre nous’, or at the most for the 
ears and eyes of a select circle. Therefore the apparent 
paradox of his making sport of a friend’s work while he 
is dedicating a book of verses to him is no paradox 
at all. 

We may conclude, then, first, that, whatever was the 
character of the Chronica, the words doctus and labo- 
riosus could not have been used seriously to describe 
it; and, secondly, that in this dedication the young 
Catullus is probably bantering Nepos on one of his 
earlier works purporting to be a veritable doctor's 
dissertation of facts and figures, but in reality little 
more than one of our modern Outlines of History. 


apen Soe. Joun KinGssury Cosy 





REVIEW 


Architecture. By Alfred Mansfield Brooks. With 
an Introduction by Sir Reginald Blomfield (In Our 
Debt to Greece and Rome Series). Boston: Mar- 
shall Jones Company (1924). Pp. xix + 189. $1.50. 
The contents of Professor Brooks’s book on Archi- 

tecture are as follows: 


Introduction (vii-xvi); I. Architecture (1-10); II. 
Hellenic Building. A Witness of the Greek Genius 
(11~43); III. Athens. The Acropolis (44-84); IV. 
Hellenistic Architecture (85-105); . Rome (106-141); 


VI. Down the Ages. Failing Invention, Physical 


Decay, Birth of the New (142-171); Notes (175-178); 
Bibliography (179-182); Index (185-189). 

It is no easy task to present simply in the space of 
less than two hundred small pages a subject of such 
enormous scope as the influence of classic architecture 
on the architecture of America to-day. The com- 
pletely successful accomplishment of this task is not to 
be expected; it would require of its author not only an 
encyclopedic knowledge of the archeology of Greek 
and Roman architecture and a detailed technical 
understanding of the engineering and the economics 
that condition building to-day, but also a mind soaked 
in the philosophy of history and yet untouched by 
historical prejudice. The subject is not only vast; 
it is deeply controversial. It has been one of the 
great battle-grounds of architectural criticism ever 
since that possibly disastrous time when modern art 
became selfconscious. The quantity, the quality, and 
the desirability of the classic influence have all been 
moot points, and never have they been completely 
settled. 


%Cornelius Nepos, Oeuvres, Introduction, VIII. 
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Yet the influence is obvious. Greek architecture 
and Roman are inextricably interwoven in the texture 
of our culture, just as Plato and Aristotle and Euclid 
and Roman law and Roman government and the 
Roman family condition enormous other areas of 
modern life, and any true understanding of this in- 
fluence would therefore be of the most vital valuein 
helping our understanding of ourselves. The need of 
such a book is obvious, and because of the importance 
of the subject the responsibility of the editors and the 
author is all the greater. 

To bring any such analysis as that here suggested 
into the compass of a small book demands of course the 
surest possible choice of the most important matters; 
it means, in short, a perfect sense of proportion in the 
treatment. It is here that Professor Brooks makes his 
great error, for again and again it seems to be the in- 
essentials, the accidents, which are emphasized. He 
seems to make the common mistake of confusing the 
detail forms of the ornament of a style with the true 
feeling of a style. To claim that Greek influence is 
dominant in any design where Greek Doric columns 
are used is no more logical than to assume Arabic 
influence dominant in bank book-keeping because 
such book-keeping makes complete use of Arabic 
numerals. It would evenappear that not infrequently 
the very use of Greek or Roman details is a complete 
denial of a vivid classicinfluence. It would be difficult 
to imagine a building with a more utter disregard of 
true Greek characteristics than Grant’s Tomb, despite 
its parade of Greek detail; it is no Aristotelian truth 
to nature which dictated these forms, but merely the 
Lady Fashion and a lack of a sense of fitness and of a 
creative imagination. The secret of the greatness of 
the Lincoln Memorial lies precisely in its quite Greek 
readiness to use non-Greek details. 

The source of this misconception seems to lie in 
Professor Brooks's entire view of classic architecture. 
He follows Vitruvius and Vignola along the fascinating 
and dangerous path of over-simplification to such an 
extent that early in his consideration of Greek archi- 
tecture he gives a detailed description of the Doric 
order with hard-and-fast proportions for every part. 
Nothing could be better calculated than this to give an 
utter and dismal misconception of Greek design to 
any layman who did not know the long history of 
change from the heavy stolidity of Corinth to the 
attenuation of the Athenian agora gate built at the 
time of Julius Caesar. No amount of subsequent 
explanation can destroy this picture of rigidity, or 
create the true vision of the continual experimental 
fluidity of the Greek genius. There are no rules 
possible for the Greek Doric order as a whole. 


In general Professor Brooks is more apt in dealing 
with Roman architecture. The similarities between 
Roman ideals and Roman conditions and our own are 
too close to miss, and the Roman Empire still seems to 
have some sort of real all-pervading life even to-day. 
Moreover, where the discussion is so largely of structu- 
ral and utilitarian matters as it is bound to be in any 
true consideration of Roman architecture, there is not 


————. 


the same danger of confusing form and content. Yet 
even here the tendency towards over-simplification 
leads to conclusions where one cannot always follow, 
For instance, a concrete arch or vault does always 
exert thrust, despite its monolithic character, for 
concrete is an elastic substance. Again, one hesitates 
to accept entirely the view that Roman intellectuality 
was always cold; Greek detachment seems often 
colder. There are thousands of bits of stucco or 
stone relief, of wall painting, of perfectly modelled 
silverware left us from Rome which seem to show a 
Roman art more personal, more charming, more indi- 
vidual, in a word, warmer, than anything Greek, 
We might even go further and say that it is precisely 
the character of cold and detached idealism, the will to 
an inhuman perfection, relentless, austere, almost 
cruel, that is the peculiar mental quality for whose 
creation the world owes most to the Greeks. Plato, 
abandoning the humanity of the Symposium in favor of 
the aridity of the Laws and without a place in his 
Utopia for the poet, is expressing the most powerful 
and valuable of Greek idealisms. Lucretius, the 
Roman, striving as he is to express a philosophical 
thought that is terrifically abstract and bitter, can 
do it only in a poem whose whole tissue is shot through 
and illumined by the warmest, most emotional pictures 
of human life and failure. No, Rome’s danger was 
never coldness; Rome fell because Rome became soft 
and sentimental, and Greece because her view of life 
was inhumanly intellectualized. 


it is the third section of the book, Down the Ages, 
which is the finest part of Professor Brooks’s work, 
In it he sketches the development of European archi- 
tecture from the fall of Rome to the present century 
with admirable clarity and an unusual conciseness, 
showing how through it all, despite the widest differ- 
ences in detail, the classic feeling was working. Here, 
notwithstanding certain minor debatable statements, 
such as the relation of the Basilica of Constantine to the 
Romanesque basilica, or the date of the final universal 
dominance of the Greek Revival, which Professor 
Brooks dates twenty years too early, one gets at 
last a vivid idea of the compelling importance and 
vitality of the architecture of Greece and Rome, and a 
true feeling of its importance to-day. One can only 
wish that the rest of the book had been written with an 
equal insight, simplicity, and terseness. 


Perhaps all the troubles that have been pointed out 
arise from the very nature of the whole work. They 
are all the products, direct or indirect, of the effort to 
write down to the layman public. The same effort 
accounts without doubt for the tags of poetry and 
italicized quotations with which the book is so liberally 
ornamented, and to the arrangement of the whole in 
short sections, each with its title, which gives to the 
whole a false atmosphere of incoherence. Perhaps 
after all Whistler was right; perhaps in the effort to 
popularize art or the knowledge of art something 
essential is inevitably lost. It seems impossible to 
consider art or art influences in words of one syllable; 
disastrous simplifications inevitably result. One can 
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only be careful and scholarly and sincere, and then 
wait for the ‘people’ to catch up, for they never will be 
won by patronage or romanticism!. 

TALBOT FAULKNER HAMLIN 


THE NEW YORK CLASSICAL CLUB 


The New York Classical Club met on Saturday 
morning, November 7, at Columbia University. 
Professor Charles Knapp, the President, opened the 
meeting with a brief speech of welcome, in which he 
commended especially the celebration of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the Club, particularly with the de- 
lightful presentation of the Antigone of Sophocles, at 

unter College, last May. 

The Club was particularly fortunate in hearing a 


most scholarly paper on The Modernity of Greek’ 


Literature, by Professor La Rue Van Hook, of Barnard 
College. Quoting Lowell, that ‘‘a Classic is something 
that is neither ancient nor modern, but always new 
and incapable of growing old’’, and adapting this to the 
dictionary definition of ‘modern’ as ‘‘that which is not 
antiquated or obsolete’, Professor Van Hook showed 
how Greek literature had not only bequeathed the 
formal types of literary expression which we use to-day, 
but also embodied modernism of spirit, in harmony 
with the ideas and the habits of the present. Re- 
viewing the present day trend of literary endeavor, he 
emphasized that excellence alone, arete, appeals to the 
discriminating reader, and that ‘‘neither dank decay 
nor all-conquering Time shall bedim the fame”’ of the 
Greek writers whose thoughts have fresh meaning and 
enjoyment for.their cultural descendants. Then, by 
citing outstanding Greek authors and comparing 
them with representative modern writers, he showed 
that such canons as proportion, symmetry, harmony, 
sincerity of purpose, thoroughness of execution were so 
skilfully observed by the Greek artists that their work 
must abide through centuries. 

In concluding, Professor Van Hook appealed to the 
audience to encourage the study of Greek wherever 
possible in order to open to more persons this sanctuary 
of literature, ‘‘modern because its inherent excellence is 
a varied excellence that appeals to diverse temper- 
aments and needs—-grave and gay, didactic and 
hilosophic, idealistic and realistic, imaginative and 
iteral”’. ApDELIA ETHEL BORDEN, Censor 


THE CLASSICAL CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA 


The 183d regular meeting of The Classical Club of 
Philadelphia was held on Friday, January 8, with 
thirty-nine members present. Professor L. A. Post, 
of Haverford College, gave an analysis of the plots and 
a witty translation of the surviving portions of two of 
Menander’s plays—the Perikeiromene, and the Samia. 
Of the former, whose title I like to translate by ‘The 
Girl With the Bobbed Hair’ (though the bobbing was 
done rudely and much against her will), we have suff- 
cient remaining to enable us to construct the plot with 
fair certainty. The plot of the Samia is much more a 
matter of conjecture, but it is clear that the play was 
pure farce-comedy, Menander’s Comedy of Errors. 

B. W. MITCHELL, Secretary 


CLASSICAL ARTICLES IN NON-CLASSICAL 
PERIODICALS 
V 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres January - 
February, 1925, Séance du 13 février [the account 


‘Mr, Hamlin is a practising architect in New York City. 
C.K 





Franz Cumont, on a Greek 


includes a note, by 
inscription found at Kavsa, and a suggestion, by 
Henri Goelzer, for an emendation of Apuleius, Met. 


8.1.3]; La Monnaie Impériale au 4me Siécle—Les 
Systémes Monétaires de Dioclétien et de Constantin 
le Grand, Michel Soutzo.—March-May, Rapport 
sur les Travaux de l’Ecole Francaise d’Athénes 
durant l’'Année 1923-1924 [includes the following: 
La Tholos du Sanctuaire d’Athéna Pronaia a Del- 
phes, I. Charbonneaux; Deux Questions Rélatives 
aux Remparts de Thasos et de Samothrace, H. 
Seyrig; Quaestiones Samothraciae, F. Chapouthier 
(Eléments d’une Physionomie Antique de Samo- 
thrace, and La Geste de Dardanos au ThéAatre de 
Samothrace); Inscriptions de Delphes, P. Frotier de 
la Coste-Messeli¢re]; Rapport sur les Travaux 
de l’Ecole de Rome en 1923-1924, Emile Chatelain 
[includes the following: La Garnison de Rome dans 
l’Antiquité, M. Durry; Contributions a |’Etude du 
Culte de Liber Pater, M. Leschi]; Rapports sur les 
Fouilles de Fourviére en 1924, Fabia; 
Note sur le No. 729 des Papiri della Societa Italiana, 


-*hilippe 


Maurice Besnier. 

Atti della Reale Accademia delle Scienze di Torino 
1924-1925, Studi sull’ Antica Poesia Latina. Due 
Tragedie di Livio Andronico, Nicola Terzaghi 
[the writer believes that he has proved the existence 
of two tragedies of the Alexandrian era, used by 
Livius Andronicus, namely, Hippos Troikos and 
Aegisthos. The latter has some points of contact 
with Aeschylus’s Choephori and Sophocles’s Elec- 
tra]. 

Gottingische Gelehrte July-August, Re- 
view, by Edward Hermatt, of (1) Festschrift fur 
Wilhelm Streitberg, 
[the reviewer summarizes both; the Festschrift he 


Anzeigen 


and (2) Streitberg-Festgabe 
considers an important work, even though he be- 
lieves that its motivating force was a book-dealer 
rather than a scholar; the Festgabe he calls ‘many- 
sided’; but he is opposed to such publications on 
general principles]; Review, by J. Geffcken, of 
Wolf Aly, Geschichte der Griechischen Literatur 
[the reviewer considers the work not a good book in 
its present form, but capable of being made good}; 
Review, favorable, by J. Geffcken, of Erich Bethe, 
Die Griechische Dichtung [expresses general agree- 
ment with the author's Unitarian view of Homer]. 
Journal des Savants—-May—June, Le ThéAtre Gree de 
Syracuse, O. Navarre [a highly favorable review of 
T. E. 
sur l’Asie Mineure, Bernard Haussoullier [a review, 
highly favorable, of Anatolian Studies Presented to 
Sir William Mitchell Ramsay; the reviewer groups 


Rizzo, Il Teatro Greco di Siracusa]; Etudes 


by subjects the various articles and summarizes 
them; he characterizes the entire work as a thesaurus 
and the first step in the scientific conquest of Asia 
Minor}. 
Kentucky Outlook 
of Sappho, Joe Lee Davis [a review, couched in the 
most enthusiastic terms, of Marion Mills Miller and 
David M. Robinson, The Songs of Sappho <this 


October 17, The New Fragments 
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volume was reviewed in THE CLASsICAL WEEKLY, 
19.48-50, by Professor Francis G. Allinson; an- 
other review, by Professor Arthur Stanley Pease, is 
referred to below. Of the unfavorable judgment 
expressed by the latter, Mr. Lee says that “it can be 
ascribed only to professional censoriousness, if not 
jealousy’’>. Most of Mr. Davis's review is devoted 
to a paraphrase of Mr. Miller’s expansions of Sappho, 
one of which, representing a Greek original which 
Mr. Davis describes as ‘‘a mere jumblement of 
words resembling a composition by Gertrude Stein’, 
is, says Mr. Davis, “a simple but subtly turned 
lyric’, while another, representing ‘‘over two-score 
separate <Greek> fragments in all of which there is 
scarcely a complete line’, is called by Mr. Davis 
“a triumph of restoration’, and still another, a 
blending of four fragments, is said by him to be 
“equally an achievement, especially since the 
poem as it now stands is one of the finest in the entire 
canon of Sappho”. The review is illustrated by 
reproductions of some of the illustrations in the 
book <these are highly attractive > |. 

New York Herald Tribune Books—July 19. The 
Tenth Muse, Arthur Stanley Pease [an unfavorable 
review of Miller-Robinson, Songs of Sappho. See the 
preceding paragraph. Professor Pease uses the term 
“padding’”’ of Mr. Miller’s manner of handling 
Sappho, and says, ‘‘Whether or not this is successful 
versification, the reader may decide for himself, 
but let him not imagine that it is Sappho”’ J. 
HunTER COLLEGE E. ApDELAIDE HAHN 


FOUR COMMENTS ON HORACE, 
CARMINA 1.2.13-16 


I 


Professor Knapp’s argument in THE CLASSICAL 
WEEKLY 19.83~-84, concerning Horace, Carmina 1.2.13- 
16, is certainly quite correct. The ebb and flow of tides 
is greatly affected by the wind. An authoritative dis- 
cussion of the matter is to be found in Chapter XIV of a 
book entitled The Tides, by George Howard Darwin 
(New York, 1898). 

Pomponius Mela, in the first book of his De Choro- 
graphia, discusses possible causes of the floods of the 
Nile. In 1.53, he writes thus: 

Crescit porro <Nilus>, ... sive quod per ea tem- 
pora flantes Etesiae aut actas a septentrione in meri- 
diem nubes super principia eius imbre praecipitant, 
aul venienti obviae adverso spiritu cursum descendentis 
impediunt .... 


WILLIAM Penn CHarter SCHOOL 


on: amenenene Joun F. GUMMERE 


II 


[ have myself always explained litore Etrusco to my 
classes as meaning the Etruscan bank of the river 
Tiber itself. That meaning seems obvious—indeed 
virtually necessary. 

As to the other question, wind piling up tide, any 
river-man or water-fowl gunner knows that wind can 
vile up tide—and of course the reverse—tremendously. 
| have seen a storm make a difference in high-tide 
mark of four feet on the flats below Philadelphia, 
driving the tide clear over the embankment at the 
Philadelphia Yacht Club and flooding the Club grounds. 
CenTRaL Hicu SCHOOL B. W. MircHe.e 


PHILADELPHIA 


III 


Dr. Walter Leaf, in his book', Strabo on the Troad, 
Book XIII, Cap. 1, page 121, has the following re. 
marks, inter alia, on the Hellespont: 

‘Through the whole of the strait there runs a current 
from the Sea of Marmora to the Aegean averaging 
about 1% knots; it is generally more in spring when the 
melting snows swell the great Russian rivers; it ig 
sometimes, but rarely, held up, or even reversed, by 
strong S. W. gales. Its effect is increased by the strong 
N. E. winds, the Etesians, which blow for about nine 


months of the year...” 


On10 STATE UNIVERSITY GEORGE M. BoLiLine 


IV 


Professor Arthur Stanley Pease, of Amherst College, 
writes that in Athenaeus 2.87 Thales is cited as author- 
ity for the explanation of the annual high water of the 
Nile as due to the deterrent action of the Etesian 
Winds. 

On turning to the translation of Athenaeus in the 
Bohn Library, a translation done by the energetic 
C. D. Yonge (1854), I find the following in 2.88, ac- 
cording to Mr. Yonge’s numbering (1.119): 

‘Thales, the Milesian, one of the seven wise men, 
says that the overflowing of the Nile arises from the 
Etesian winds; for that they blow up the river, and 
that the mouths of the river lie exactly to the point 
from which they blow; and accordingly that the wind 
blowing in the opposite direction hinders the flow of 
the waters; and the waves of the sea, dashing against the 
mouth of the river, and coming on with a fair wind in 
the same direction, beat back the river, and in this 


manner the Nile becomes full to overflowing... ” 
C. K, 


CLASSICAL ARTICLES IN NON-CLASSICAL 
PERIODICALS 


VI 


American Historical Review—January, Roman Parties 
in the Reign of Tiberius, Frank B. Marsh; Review, 
favorable, by Robert W. Rogers, of Clément Huart, 
La Perse Antique et la Civilisation Iranienne; Re- 
view, favorable, by Jacob Hammer, of Ulrich Wilcken, 
Griechische Geschichte im Rahmen der Altertums- 
geschichte; Review, distinctly unfavorable, by 
Michael Rostovtzeff, of Roth Clausing, The Roman 
Colonate; The Theories of its Origin; Review, not 
especially favorable, by Tenney Frank, of H. A. 
Ormerod, Piracy in the Ancient World: An Essay in 
Mediterranean History. 

Art and Archaeology—December, With Horace in 
Venosa, Elizabeth Hazleton Haight [illustrated], 

Historische Zeitschrift—C X X XI, 3, Der Hellenistische 
Staat, Ein Vorlaufer des Modernen Absoluten 
Staates, Fritz Geyer. 

History-—October, Hadrian's Wall, R. G. Collingwood, 

Klio—XX, 2, Die Athenischen Tyrannenmorder in 
Geschichtsschreibung und Volkslegende, Marga 
Hirsch; Zur Geographie des Ptolemaios, Ernst 
Honigmann; Zur Neronischen Orientpolitik, Werner 
Schnur; Die Angeblishcer Begriindung des Hellenis- 
tischen Kongiskultes durch Alexander, Helmut Berve. 

Mercure de France—August 1, Les Etrusques. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, Bulletin of the--De- 
pe Black-Figured Vases, Recent Accessions, 
Gisela M. A. Richter [10 illustrations ]. 

Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology, Bulletin of 
the ge! A Portrait Head of Menander, 
David M. Robinson [illustrated]; Statuettes of 
Egyptian Gods, Samuel A. B. Mercer |illustrated}, 
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